8 2                        THE   SEVEN   DEADLY   SINS

And greedy Avarice by him did ride,

Upon a camel loaden all with gold ;

Two iron coffers hong on either side

With precious metal full as they might hold :

And in his lappe an heap of coins he tolde;

For of his wicked pelfe his God he made,

And unto hell himselfe for money sold ;

Accursed usury was all his trade,

And right and wrong ylike in equal ballance waide.

His life was nigh unto death's dore yplaste,
And threadbare cote5 and cobled shoes hee ware;
Ne scarse good morsell all his life did taste,
But both from backe and belly still did spare,
To fill his bags, and richesse to compare;
Yet child ne kinsman living had he none
To leave them to; but thorough daily care
To get, and nightly feare to lose his owne,
He led a wretched life unto himselfe unknown."

In this description of Avarice we have a first sketch
of a character common in fiction and on the stage a
hundred years later; the miser. Glimpses of him are
seen in the plays of Ben Jonson, but he does not really
reach his full development till the eighteenth century.
But his origin is here, in the aimless helpless love of
the yellow earth for its own sake, and not for anything
it could give or do ; a sordid vice which half wins our
pity while it wholly excites our repulsion. The miser
appears but rarely in either modern fiction or modern
drama: no one has drawn him successfully since Scott
depicted miser Trapbois, and Trapbois is a lineal
descendant of the Avarice of the Sins. The Vice he
stands for has only taken other forms, not departed
from our midst. In stanza thirty Envy is described,